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ATHENIAN STUART. 


HIS distinguished character began his professional career 

as a painter, but developing his talents progressively in the 
exercise of his art, he directed their chief application to the 
beauties of architecture, and now rests his fame on his “ An- 
tiquities of Athens.” To him we owe our knowledge of the 
Grecian style ; and this he has soclearly and so completely il- 
Justrated, in his celebrated work, that, it is observed, “ if the 
remains of Athens should entirely perish, and it should so hap- 
pen that any people or potentate should have spirit, inclina- 
tion, and power to rebuild them, his work will enable them 
to doso, and thus preserve them to the end of time.” 

A singular fact has attended the superb work he had under 
taken. So early as the year 1748, be and Mr, Revett first is- 
sued proposals at Rome for its publication ; but even their 
journey for the purpose of collecting materials for it, did not 
commence ‘till 1750; the first volume did not appear ’till 
1762, under Mr. Stwart’s superintendance ; the second, though 
dated in 1787, was not given to the world ’till after bis death 
in 1788, when it was edited by Mr. Newton; the third was not 
published ’till 1794, and after a farther lapse of 2@ years, a 
fourth and lasi volame was published in 1816, (as we under- 
stand) by Mr. Woods. 

On the publication of the first volame, the knowledge of the 
Grecian art bursting upon the public in all its splendour, its 
author acquired the surname of Athenian par excellence, be- 
came a member of the Royal Society, and of other associa- 
tions distinguished for taste, aud acquired the patronage of 
many noble families in his profession of an architect. In that 
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profession he had as much employment as he chose to accept; 
and as t designer he was frequently applied to, when any thing 
peculiarly elegant was required. OF such designs many niore 
specimens may probably exist than can now be fairly traced ; 
but in the auwber of those that have been ascertained, may be 
mentioned the medals that were struck to commemorate Lord 
Clive’s vigtary at Plassey, the taking of Guadaloupe, the: battle 
of Minden, and the medal: given by the Society of Arts, Xe, 
all of which are conceived in the purest style of Grecian art. 

The practice very laudably pursued by modern architects, of 
engraving and publishing their designs for the principal build- 
ings they have erected, was never adopted by Stuart; and it is 
therefore much regretted, that gt this distance of time an accu- 
rate list of his works cannot be given. Among various others, 
however, the following may be named :—Lord Anson’s house 
in St. James’s-square, which is believed to be the first building 
erected in England of real Grecian architecture ; Beividere, 
Lord Eardley’s seat, near Erith, Kent; Mrs. Montague’s house, 
Portman-square ; the Chapel and the dofirmary at Greenwich 
Hospital ; a Triumphal Arch; the Octagon Temple of the 
Wiuds, aud ether buildings, at Shuckburgh, the seat of Lord 
Anson, io Staffordshire; and some parts of the interior of 
Lord Spencer's, Bouse in St. James’s-pluce. 

if the eminence attained by Stuart excite the emulation of 
the youthful artist, the steps by which he reached it may be 
very safely refecred to, asthe guide aod the support of genius, 
under the most inanepicious clecumstances of early life. James 
Stuart was born in Creed-lane, Ludgate-sireet, London,in 1713, 
His father wes a native of Scotland, and amuriner of humble 
statiou, and bis mother a native of Wales. Bat his parents, 
though poor, were of good character, and gave hii the best 
education their means allowed ; and the father’s death leaving 
his four children destitute, James exerted his talenis for draws 
ing, in support ef them and his mother. He was empioyed by 
Goupg, in designing aod, painting fans but he did nog resirict 
his efforta to. this department; be also vecupied his time 
in studying Greek and Latin, Anatomy, Geometry, and other 
sciences. lis desire of further improvement by travel ins 
auced him to set eff, though poorly stocked with movey, on a 
pedestrian tour to Rome ; stopping occasionally on his route 
io exercise his pencil tor the reyovation of bis purse. AL 
Rome ve formed his acquaintance with Mr. Revert; and 
there also improved his knowledge at the College of DPropa- 
ganda. Op bis retary to his native country be found an early 
pation i Lord Anson, who procured for bim the piace of sure 
veyor to Greenwich ifospital ; and the income arising from 
that office added to the property he had previously acquired, 
piaced Liu iu @ siate of independence equal iohis wishes. He 
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died February 2, 1788, in the 75th year of his age, and was 
buried in the vault of the charch of St. Martin’s in the 
Fields. 

Mr. Revett, the companian of his travels in Greece, and his. 
labours at Athens, was the second son of John Revett, Esq. 
ef Brandesvon-hall, near Framlingham, in Suffolk, and was 
born there about 1721. He left England for dtaly in 1742, 
and was studying painting at Rome when he formed his inti- 
macy with Mr. Stuart. Eke went ro Athens with his friend in 
1751: but favoured in so high a degree as be was above his 
companion, by family connections,by education,and travels, he 
appears to have passed the latter portion of his life by no means: 
in easy circumstances, and to have died at the advanced age 
of 84. In 1764, he engaged ina voyage at the expence of the 
Dilettanti Society to delineate the antiquities of fonia: and 
seems to lrave been occupied afterwards in preparing his draw- 
ing for publication, avd superintending some works in archiv’ 
tecture. Among the edifices which he designed are, at Lord 
Le Despencer’s, West Wycomb, the eastern and western pore 
ticos, the temple near the latter, the temple of Flora, and the 
temple in the island: the chureh at Ayot, St Laurence, in 
Hertfordshire ; and the portico the eastern front of Stand~ 
linch in Wiltshire, the seat of James Dawkins, Esq. 





POOR LAWS AND BENEFIF SOCIETIES. 








Minutes of Evidence taken before a Select Committee of the House of 
Tommons, Apri t4, 1817. 


J. C. CURWEN, ESQ. A MEMBER OF THE COMMITTEE. 


HE following statements from the accounts of the 

“ Friendly Societies” at Workington, combined with the 
experience of 35 years, and a great mass of acquired intorma- 
tion, are submitted to the Committee, as the basis on whicly 
the proposed “ Sketch of a Nationa! Benefit Society” hasbeen 
formed ; and it must be satisfactory to the Committee to 
observe, how fully ny object is borne out, by the dissection of 
these accounts during the year 1815: for notwithstanding the 
many disadvantages under which the Sucieties have for some 
time laboured, such as the casualties incidental toa mining 
community, aud an undue proportiiom of members becoming 
petmunentiy or occasionally charcable, in consequeuce of the 
present advanced ageof the societiesin which they have engaged: 
yer, under these and other unfavourable eircumstances, there 
‘pears, by their accounts, to be no less a balance than 
il. Os, Sd. in their fayour. This eircumstanee alone, when 
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duly considered, induces a well-founded belief, that the 
subscribers to sucha fund as that which I have. proposed could 
not fail of receiving substantial benefit, and at so small an 
expence, as not materially to affect even those whose earnings 
were the least. 

It may not be irrelative, in farther support of the principle 
I wish to see adopted, to mention, that besides the three societies 
of men, there is another at Workington, of 22 years’ standing, 
called the “ Sisterly Society, composed of 213 woman: by 
whose subscriptions of I4s. per annum, with donations amount- 
ing to about .1@l. a year, a balancein favour of their funds, 
after relieving 73 sick members, was ascertained on the 22d 
December, 1815, amounting, to 1,0911, 8s.; and that neither 
these members, nor those of the other societies had, since 
their association, ever applied for parochial relief. 

To render the payments which would be required by the new 
system more intelligible to the subscribing avd contributing 
parties, and more easy of calculationto both, instead of the 
former proposition of a per centage, | now propose the 
subscriptions and contributions should be ascertained on the 
shilling earned; out of which a 48th part, or one farthing, 
should be subscribed by the receivers of wages, sulary, Xe, 

the like proportion contributed by the payers: while the 
poors rates of each parish or district should be made liable to 
the fund of the“ National Benefit Society,” for a similar 
deposit or contribution. 

To afford a comfortable subsistence after the active period of 
life shall have passed, it js ulso proposed to unite a regulation, 
by which the voluntary payment of one penny per week should 
secure to the depositing party, out of the funds of the 
*¢ National Benefit Society,” after attaining the age of 55, if 
a wan, and if awoman, alter attaining the age of 40, an annuity 
of 5|. for the remainder of life; capable of being augmented 
by additional payments to 251. but limited to that sum, 

Contrasting the future economy of this system with the 
present profusion for the “ relief and support of the poor,” it 
would demand about 4 per cent. on the amount of all payments 
by oceupiers or employers, for services or labour, instead of 
the average of 26 per cent, as pow paid in South Britein for 
rent. 

Encouraging industry, stimulating to exertion, inducing 
sobriety, and a provident care to spare the little which might 
weekly be required, could not failin promoting a wore frugal 
conduct avd more regular habits in the laborious order; 
while the effects of such a system on the comforts and happiness 
of the individuals composin, that valuable community, would 
goon become observable by the moral influence it would hare 
ou their several chasac.ers. 
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The union which would take place between the higher and 
lower orders, whilst it produced a ciue respect and estimation 
on the oneside, would inspire a constant reverential gratitude 
onthe other. The local arrangement of each parish or district 
society, under general rules, by being composed of iwo orders 
of persons, one receiving benefits, and the other having no 
object in view but to promote them, would \secare a more just 
and economical application oftbe funds, than could possibly be 
expected were the entire direetion to be left tu interested parties; 
and would ensure that requisite harmony and agreement, the 
absence of which has so olten been fatal to the prosperity, and 
not unfrequently to the existence of “ Friendly Societies,’’ 

Doubts have been expressed how far a dispesition would be 
found among the labouring people to acquiesce iv any plan 
which should have for its object the sacrifice of a part of their 
earnings to constitute a fund for their support in age, or in the 
event of accident or ill-health. From a long and intimate 
knowledge of this description of pessons, I think I am fully 
justified in-asserting, that when, in: addition to the blessings 
they would derive on being relieved from the oppressive 
restriction of “ parish settlement,” it should be clearly demon- 
sirated to them that their happiness, their comfort, their 
independence, the prosperity and respectability of themselves 
and families, were the fair, the honest, and disinterested objects 
of the new system, there would be no hesitation on their paris 
to embrace the proffered measure, and to give it their cordial 
and decided assent. Such, at least, [have ever found to ve 
the uniform disposition of many thousands fora périod of five 
and thirty years. From occasional labourers in husbandry [ 
have long beet in the habit of stopping sixpence per week, as 
a fund for relief in the event of sickness or casualties, to which 
1 have never heard an objection; nor do [ consider that [have 
paid more as wages for ining labour, in consequence of the 
colliers’ weekly subscription to their society, than if no such 
association had existed; on the contrary, [ bave reason to 
believe this prudeatial measure has brought many labourers to 
my works. 

Satisfied as | was before the appointment of this Committee, 
and confirmed as I have since been, from its laborious 
jnvestization and ihe evidence it has received, of the unimpeach- 
able viitue and titness of the principle L have adopted for the 
humane purpose to which I am so desirous of seeing it applied, 
it is impossible for me to close my recommendation of it 

without respectfully calling the particular attention of the 
Commitiee ta the following important considerations :-— 

ist. That the whole arrangement is capable of being carried 
into immediate efiect, and consequently the expected relief, as 
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well to the contributors. as to the subseribers, instantly ob- 
tained. 

@dly. That the adoption of the new system would require no 
pecuniary aid tiom Government, 

Sdly. That it would afford just relief tothat class of the people 
who have hitherto paid an. unfair. proportion towards the 
relief and support of the poor.” 

4tly. That the best assistance which can be afforded to the 
agricultural occupiers, is, by freemg them from the present 
heavy demands for the “ relief and support of the poor.” This 
will be effeetually accomplished by the proposed equalization ; 
reducing their annual payments from 26 per cent. on their 
rent, to abont 4.per cent. on the amount of their expences for 
services and Jabours and im so doing, providing them in fature 
with amore diligent and indastrions peasantry. 

5thly. That the principle | have recommended is nothikely to 
fail from its being a new scheme or untried measure. ‘This is 
manifestly proved in its having long been recognized by the 
State as a wise expedient for the “ support of Greenwich 
Hospital,” by the contribution of 6d. per mon:h out of all 
seamens’ wages, by a dednciion of 2} per cent. from the 
salaries of custom-house and other officers, for the maintenanee 
of the “ Superannuation Fund,” and by asubscription towards 
the support of the “ Chest at Chatham.” By private comma< 
vities, also, it has for years been admitted in the institution of 
the muster-roll, for the benefit of sea-faring people in the mer- 
ebaats’ service, and by “ Friendly Societies,” for those living 
ea shore ; by which valuable associations more than a million 
persons of the lower classes have been protected from poverty. 

6thly. ‘Phat the happiness,and consequently the orderly con- 
duct, of perhaps one ball of the people is wholly dependent, 
not on temporary assisiance, but an means being afforded 
tosome ef avoiding, ond. to others of permanently rescuing 
themselves from, the degradation of pauperism; of re- 
suming that elevation of mind which heretofore taught 
them to rely ow their own labours fur subsistence, and 
to scorn with honest indignation the debasement of parish 
;upport. 

7thiy. That the proposed subscription of one farthing in the 
shilling out of all servants and labourers’ earnings, paid by 
themselves, and protected by law, for their use and benefit, 
is the surest and only way to restore this desirable spirit of in- 
dependence, where it may have been lost; to infuse it, where 
it may not set have been felt. 

Sihly. That individual correction of inveterate habits, the 
happiest species of reformation, would resulta’ a practical 
effect of the new system, and not enly contribete in u high 
degree to the moral improvement of the present and rising 
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generation in the lowest orders, but to the essential good of the 
community at large. 

Qtbly. That although the mechanical operation of the prin- 
ciple,as a general mensure, may be attended with detail, yet 
this slone ought nut te be constreed into its impracticability. 
Compare its possible trouble with that which secares the like 
revenue uncer the laws of excise, and all douwbis of its being im- 
practicable on this ground must instantly cease. Due cousi- 
deratioa in simplifying the accounts, with a rigid observance 
of method and regularity in keeping them, would soon re- 
solve any anticipated trouble into mere counting- house la- 
bour. 

10thly. And that the adaption of the system propozed would 

not disturb or interfere with the present laws for “ the relief 
and support of the. poor;” unless some trifling alteration 
might be found to be expedient in the ‘haw of settlemeyt and 
removal. 

I cannat, however, without disrespect to the consideration 
of the Committee, pass unnoticed the difficulty to which oa 
a former occasion | adverted—ihe waatof employment. Fhe 
present absence of occupation ought not to prevent the enact- 
ment of salutary laws to make its return contribute, not less 
to the restoration of comfert te the lower, than it will be an 
augmentation of happiness to the higher orders of the com- 
munity. Let not a doebt of fadiag employment for the able, 
the willing, the industrious, indace either appreheusions or 
supinesess, while the surface territory of the United Kingdom 
is not limited te its. shores, but eapable of affording profitable 
labour to many thoasands of oar maritime and sarplus pepula- 
tion uy fisting, even within 10-milesof its coasts. Tnes might 
18 million acres of sea, without any cuhivatioa, be calledupon 
to yield an ubaadanee uf the finest fish in Europe for our ye- 
petal sustenance, our natural food for islanders, instead ef its 
affording, as it loeg has done, littie more than a scanty supply 
af fish, as dainties for the tables of the opulent. 

That our prolifie swil also is adequate to the production of 
agreater quantity of fuod by the «pplication of a greater 
quantity of labour upon it, is admitted by all competent 
judges. Why thewis this labour denied to lands already in a 
ht state for bringing forth foud? and why is one single acre of 
waste land, capable of such production by the labour of man, 
sullered to lie idie, while a surplus population, sapplicating 
work, is eating the bread it does not earn? The trae policy 
ef the country imperatively demands that reduudancy which 
the generous soil is ready to pour forth. ‘This empire can never 
be said tu have a sufficiency of grain for the subsistence of its 
inhabitants, uotil it pessesses.a surplus for exportation to fo~ 
teign states; for it is this excess ef food which alone can pre- 
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vent that fluctuation in the priee of. provisions, so abstractive 
to the comforts of the lower order of the. people, for. whose 
future happiness and independence the laws would be as hap- 
pily exercised under the systeav 1 have proposed, in preventing 
the recurrence of .poverty, as they are now laboriously and in- 
effeciually employed in providing for that calamity. 

[Here follow accounts of the Friendly Societies at Work- 
ington.]} 

From which, says the Report, it appears, that 296 members 
were employed in husbandry, trade, &c. and 400 in collieries > 
about five out of 14 in the three societies received assistance, 
or 253 out of 696 members. 

The annual regular receipts from. 696 members 

exceeded the regular payments ‘o 258 sick or 

burt - - - - - - £52 1 «3 
But that the general or total balance in favour of 

the three societice did got amount to more ’ 

than - - ° - - - - £0 1.8 
Owing to the general extrinsic payments of the 

societies having exeeeded their extrinsic .te- 

ceipts - - ~ - ~ - - 21 19 10 
The regular payments to 253-members, sick and 

hurt in three societies, amouated each per an- 


pun to - - ° eure - 2 3s: 6 
About one in every five employed in husbandry, 

&e, or 62 out af 296, received assistance, each 

perannum,io = - - - ° 2 18 5} 


Nearly half the colliers, viz. 191, including 31 ca- 
sualties; out of 400, received each the as- 
sistance, per annum of - - - 1 18 8} 

But excluding, the 31 casualties, the remaining 
160 members did not receive wore per annum 
than - ~ - - - - 1 10 10} 
It also further appears, that the balance against the extrinsic 

payments, amounting to 211. 19s. 10d. and paid out of the: ree 

gular subscriptions, would have afforded one week’s assistance 
to 58 members, at 7s. Gd. each; and if these societies had re- 
ceived po extrinsio aid, the balance against their aggregate 
funds in the year 1815, would have amounted to 711. 16s. 5d, 

This proves the incompatibility of any extrinsic expénee with 

so small a subscription by the members, which does not exceed 

2t per cent. on their wages. , 

Taking-the average earnings of 400 colliers, men, women, 
and boys, at. 12. 6d. per week, of 13,0001, per annum, one 
farthing iu the shilling subsembed out of this soin, amounts 


to 2) Gs ie, - © th? . £870.16 8 
The like sum coniubuted by their employer 270 —6 8 
A similar amount paid out of parish rates 270 1§ 8 


—— 


£812 10 0 
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Allowing the average earnings of the 296 labourers, &c. in 
husbandry, to be 10s. per week, these for a year would 
amount to 76961. 

One farthing inthe shilling fromthem 160 6 8 

The like4sum contributed by employers 160 6 8 

The like sum paid out of the parish rates 160 6 8 





481 0 0 
Total of subscriptions,contributions,and payments £1293 10 0 
N. B.—One farthing in the shilling is @l. 1s. 8d. per cent. 

Thus it appears, that a farthing in the shilling subscribed 
by all servants and labourers, with the like sum contributed by 
their employers, and the farther payment of the like amount 
of such contribution or subscription from the parish rates, 
would produce an ample fund for all the benevolent purposes 
in contemplation, on institution of the “ National Benefit 
Society.” 

Trifling as is the proposed stbscription of the labouring 
classes, and great as the relief would be to their employers in 
husbandry, yet it appears, that on the most moderate calcula- 
tion thatcan be made on their earnings, upwards of 618), 
more would be collected under the proposed arrangement 
than was expended bythe three societies in the year 1815, 
including all their intrinsic expences, 
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MOZART THE COMPOSER. 
OLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART, the celebrated 


composer, Was born at Salzburg, in Bavaria, on the 
27th January, 1756, and died at Vienna, the 5th December, 
1792, not having cotmpleted his S7th year. Notwithstanding 
his short career, he began his labours at so early an age, was 
so diligeft aod indefatigable in the pursuit of his art, and 
possessed so true a genius for it, that he has produced a great 
number of works of every kind, and has left behind him 
models in every species of compusition. The source of his 
excellence is perhaps to be traced to an extreme sensibility 
of mind, and the most delicate organization of body, of which 
some very interesting traits are recorded in his biography. We 
do not think it indifferent to mention, that both his parents 
were noted, throughout the city in which they resided, for their 
uncommon beauty. His best Italian Operas are Il Don 
Giovanni, Le Nozze di Figaro, Cosi fan tutte, La Clemenzi de 
Tito, and Idomenen. All of these, the last excepted, have 
been performed in this country. 
The original source of various dramas from whence Giovanni 
is derived is traced to a tradition in Spain of a dissolute 
VOL. 57. $8 kK 
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nobleman, such as the character of Don Juan represents, and 
it would be a difficul: task to name any subject that has so 
often been chosen for iheatrical representation, and has been 
so popular in every part of Europe, as the story of this viva- 
cious profligate. 

It was first introduced upon the stage as a comedy, under 
the title of ‘El Barlador de Seville, y Combidado de Piedra; 
or, Tie Joker of Seville, and the Guest of Stone, by Gabriel 
Tellez, of Madrid, author of many dramatic works. 

This drama, in its present state, wes written and adapt. 
ed for masical representation by Lorenzo da Ponte, who was 
engaged for some time in Vienna, dnd afterwards in London, 
in the poetical department of the Ltalian Theatre. 

Don Giovanni was composed for the theatre at Prague,and 
was pérfurmed in that city, for the first time, in 1787. This 
refined and intellectual music was not thoroughly understood 
at that period, even in Germany—a circumstance which Mo- 
zurt seems to haveanticipated ; for, previously to its first re- 


presentation, he remarked toa friend, “ ‘This opera is not cal- 


culated fur the people of Vienna; it will be more jusily ap- 
preciated at Prague: but,in reality, | have written it princi- 
pally fo pléase' myself and my friends.” 

Auple justice, however, bas at length been rendered to ahis 
prodaction; itis beard with enthusiasin in nearly all the prin- 
cipal cities of that quarter of the globe, where music is culti- 
vated as a science—trom the trozen regions of Russia to the 
fuotof Mount Vesuvius, - 





ENGLISH HEROISM. 


HE following affecting story is translated from the Moni- 
teur; and we know oot whether the heroism of the English 
sailurs,'or the generous enthusiam with which the French 
editor praises our countrymen, will be most interesting to our 
readers: 
* Carats, April 17. 


“ Yesterday the wind, blowing from N. N. E. with extreme 
violence, had rendered the sea frightful, and all approach to 
the coast dangerous, when about 1) o’clock a.m. the timt of 
high water, there was seen a small French vessel, (which is 
since known to be the Leonora, from L’Orient, of 72 tons, 
with seven men, bound from Nantes to Dunkirk, with a cargo 
of grain), beating up painfully against the fury of the waves. 
The captain, (Huard), thinking, no doubt, that it will be safer 
tu attempt entering the port of Calais than lying out to sea, 
deteruwined on the former; and, although he had neither a 
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ilot on board, or any personal knowledge of the coast, he 
Dosa ao «fvit to carry itinto execution; but, overpowered 


by tne force of Lae winds, the currents, aud the waves, he was 
driven on the works to the.east of the port, where be sirack. 
The'dang »0n. became imminent, and the wrecks thrown on 


shore anaounced the certain death of the seven. unfortunate 
mariners. Numerous witnesses of this scene of desolation Ja- 
mented that tuey could offer no assistance, At this moment 
there was seen advancing, with force of oars, a pinnace- boat 
sent from the British yach: called the Royal Sovereign, which 
had carried to this port the Dnke of Orleans some days. ago. 
This beat, commanded by Lieutenant Charles Moore, who 
had under him eight sailors from the crew of the yacht, ad- 
vanced with intrepidity ig spite of the dangers -by which it was 
surrounded. Captain Owen, the commander.of the yacht, diss 
playing a zeal worthy of the greatest praise, stood upon the ex- 
tremity of the pier, and cheered by his gestures and his voice 
the brave and intrepid Lieutenant and his eight sailors, and al. 
though he was incessantly covered with the wayes that dashed 
against the pier, he perseveringly maintained his painful and 
dangerous position for the purpose of pointing out, together 
with M. Sagot, the Post-captain, and some other French of- 
ficers, the measures proper to be adopted, and of adding,. if 
possible, to the necessary means of assistance. 

“ Up to this time the danger had been increasing on board 
the wrecked vessel, and already had several men lost their lives, 
when three were seen still to survive, and to implore assistance, 
Meanwhile, the generous and intrepid Lieutenant Moore, with 
his eight seamen, neglected no effort. At last they reached 
within a little distance of the wreck, and by means of a rope 
which ‘hey threw out'to the vessel, saved two of these onfortu- 
nite men. Not being able longer to keep their position, tie 
boat returned to the pier to land these two, when Captain 
Wilkinson, the master of the English packet the Dart, of 
Dover, generously threw himself into the boat, at the hazard of 
his life, to assist in this manoeavre. There remained sti]] oa 
the wreck another survivor, who had bound himself to the 
mast with arope, that he might not be washed overboard, 
The desire of crowning this fine action hy rescuing another 
victim from the waves, inspired regrets into the courageous 
Lieutenant and his crew. They returned anew to face a danger 
he force of which they had already measured, and had nearly 
ached the boat, the gallant Lieutenant standing up and di- 
reting the rowers, when a wave, more impetuous thay the 
est, broke over the pinnace, overthrew and precipitated into 
ihe waters this generous officer, who instantly disappeared. A 
Keling of consternation struck with terror aud regret the nu- 
werous spectators of the scene. The Lieutenant, however, af. 
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ter having passed under his boat, recovered himself, and rose 
to the surface, where he was immediately taken op by his 
sailors, and replaced in the boat. The courage of this gene. 
rous man was not Slackened by the thieatened death which he 
had miraculously éscaped ; he lost not the presence of mind 
that belongs to true intrepidity, and he returned with heroic 
perseverance towards the perishing individual for whose safety 
he hazarded his own. The difficulties of the situation increased; 
ue French sailor, too much weakened, had lost courage, but 
seeiixg the boat return to Iris assistance he unbound himself, and, 
endeavouring to make an effort for his own salvation, he pre- 
vipitated himself into the sea, where he was seen to float for 
an instant, aid then to sink for ever. Alli assistance had now 
becoine useless ; the English boat now returned to port, where 
the generous men who had given so noble an example of their 
rare intrepidity received the testimonies of that satisfaction 
with which every spectator was so deeply penetrated. 

“ Yesterday evening, on the ebbing of the tide, the wrecked 
vessel was left on the dry sand, anda part of the corn was got 
out: the greatest part of the cargo, however, will be lost.” 





TT 7 


On Procrastination ; its Definition and Cause—its Consequences 
and Remedy. 


"hae abstract signification of procrastination, contains only 
the idea of deferring, patting off from time totime. la 
its more extended meaning, it involves the criminality of de- 
Jaying the performance of an incumbent duty, or an indispen- 
sable obligation, until it is either too late to do it properly, or 
too late to perform it at all; therefore, procrastination is con- 
versant about the active duties incident to astate of society. 
The best method of explaining any particular vice, is by 
coutrasting its opposite virtue, directly opposed to the disgrace 
fa] vice of procrastination. Promptuess consists in the imme 
diate discharge of any duty or obligation. 
Tie cause of procrastination is comprised in these terms— 
the love of present ease, which is opposed to exertion or em- 
loyment. When the exercise of mind or body, or of both, is 
obligatory, mankind, with but few exceptions, preter a siate ol 
rest to thas of activity ; hence the common phrase, “ [ would 
do it if 1 were not obliged, but L hate compulsion.” Thisis 
absurd; for one of the principal reasons why we should per 
form our duties is, because they are compulsory. All the bu- 
siness of life is carried on by multiplied exeruons; which, ia 
most cases, being dithicult or offensive, delay first, then neglect, 
aud lastly, failure result. 
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Habit, forgetfulness, immoral principles, and false estima- 
tion of time, are the constituents which form the love of pre- 
sent ease. 

It is to be remarked that those persons who indulge them- 
selves, by delaying to perform their duties ; for instance, those 
who habituate themselves not to rise from their beds ‘till an 
hour after the appointed time for rising, or who neglect ane 
swering their correspondents ‘till within a few minutes of the 
closing of the mail, by gradual habit lay the foundations for 
delaying the performance of the most important duiies of life. 

There are many, who are not only willing, but desirous, to 
perform all the obligations properly required of them, whose 
memories are so weak, that while they are discharging one 
duty, they forget those which are to follow. These are the 
most excusable kind of procrastinators ; but they are not alto- 
gether pardonable, as there exists a remedy, which if used with 
perseverance, will effect a cure. 

Even the vicious and abandoned, have duties to perform, 
which recur at stated intervals ; but having immoral princi- 
ples, they say, “ Who cares?” “ Who fears?” “ Never 
mind ;” “ I care not.” Such procrastinators are perbaps in- 
corrigible, and must be given over to their voluntary malady. 

The sanguine and the listless, make a false estimation of 
time. They are not absolutely averse to discharge their du- 
ties, but, they defer them from minutes to hours, from hours to 
days, from days to weeks, from weeks to mouths, fram months 
to seasons, and from seasons to years, consoling themselves by 
repeating, “ "Tis time enough yet :” ‘till all their allotted por 
tion of time has expired, and left their duties, not ouly unff- 
nished, but unattempted, 

“« "Tis time enough yet,” is a sluggard’s motto, not less ab- 
surd than untrue. Considering wisely, there was never yet 
time enough for any thing. Tune, the greatest gift of Heaven 
aud nature, is held by a tenure so precarious and evanescent, 
that no one knows how large or small his share is decreed ‘0 
be. He is therefure a spendthrift, who but wastes a moment, 

A man who possessed only..an uncertain and decreasing in- 
come, is deemed a madman if he squander it away on toys and 
unsubstantial trifles, instead of turning it to interest and accu- 
mulation. 

The consequences of procrastination, embrace all the inter- 
mediate stages of human ill, included between slight inconve- 
nience, and total destruction. Through it, children have been 
chastised, and people of all ages have incurred losses and pri- 
vations. By procrastination, merchants have lost bargains ; 
mechanics have lost employment; and the labourer has lost 
subsistence. By it statesmen have lost places ; competitors 
have lost rewards; fathers have lost sous; and mothers bave 
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ruined daughters. Procrastination has lost the lover his mis- 
tress, and has involved thousands iy the disgrace of violated 
promises and broken vows. Lo short, by ; roerastination, ge- 
nerals have failed of viciory; una kings have Jost thrones! 

Finally, ihe remedy 1s (o be declared. Let the person who 
is addicted to this shameful propensity, solemuly resolve, at all 
times to perform his duties before he gratifies |'s love of pres 
sent ease ; and Je. him not only resolve, but act, by discharging 
instantly what he may have to do. 

Effectual aid for the eradication of this defect of character, 
will be obtained from reflecting on the uncertain duration of 
human existence ; and by well weighing the infallible conse- 
guences of procrastination. Let us all revolve in our minds, 
the desire we fee! that others should perform their duties to us, 
from which we may learn how essential the prompt discharge of 
ou:’s istothem. By acting on these principles, the wise and 
virtuous will be saved trom the dangers and dishonour of a vi- 
cious procrastination, 





THE COUNT AND COUNTESS OF VERUE. 
A Novel, addressed to the Ladies. 


A* accomplished Piedmontese nobleman, the Count of 
4 & Verve,a subject of Victor Amadeus, Kiog of Sardinia and 
Duke of Savoy, married Johanna Baptista, daughter of the 
French Duke of Luynes, a woman who, to extraordinary 
beauty, virtue, and accomplishment, joined a great love of 
retwement and domestic life. Not content with possessing 
such excellence, the imprudent count was perpetually speaking 
of hercharms to his royal master, The latter hearing so 
much of the Countess of Veruc, and ber husband frequently 
boasting how wuch she excelled all the ladies he saw, the King 
asked, why he did not bring her to Turin, as if impatient of 
the happiness he enjoyed; and in an anlucky moment ie 
introduced her at court. She became a favourite with the 
Queen, who Jittle suspected that she was encouraging a rival 
in the affections of her husband. 

Amadeus was struck with the chorms of the countess at first 
sigitt, and soon became passionately fond of her: kings and 
princes make rapid strides in love. The countess, fascinated 
by royal! attentions, too soon forgot her duty, and forfeited her 
reputation. The usual disgusting routine took place; a 
separate establishment, guards, and otber accompaniments of 
royalty, rapidly proclaimed to the indignant public her splen- 
did infamy. 
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The Count de Verue was a man of strict honour, and the 
moment he became aware of the consequences of bis folly he 
did not resemble too many titled i:usbands, remain a silent and 
contented speciaior of domestic dishonour, but demanded an 
audience of the King ; which, as guilt is always cowardly, was 
denied. He then sought his infatuated wife ; and, iv a short 
interview, after ackaowledging his own imprudent confidence, 
poiated out the ingratitude and baseness of her conduct, spoke 
of the frail texture of royal] attachments and unlawful love, 
and professed himself ready to forgive what had passed if she 
would directly separate from her seducer, and with her husband 
—that husband whom she had once professed to love—leave - 
Turin for ever. 

This conversation was interrupted by a message from the 
King, who probably dreaded the result of so trying astruggle ; 
but thelady shewing no symptom of returning duty, the count 
left her in agonies, and, afte: indignantly rejecting a pension 
of two hundred thousand livres settled on him by the King, 
quitted Turin, and repaired to Puris. 

In the blandishments of unhallowed pleasure, and forgetfal 
ofher nuptial vows, three years quickly passed away. At 
length, possibly perceiving a diminution of royal favour, or 
growing disgusted, as every reflective woman soover or later 
infallibly will under a degradation, which, excepting the thio, 
veil of splendour, differs little from that of a mere courtezan, 
the countess determined to leave the King. I: would seem 
from the scquel, too, that the injured husband sull retained 
the first place in her affections. —Ou, passion of love! how 
frequently does vanity assume thy garb, and attribute to thee 
the vices and follies of which she alone isthe origin. Dazzled 
by a diadem, the Countess de Verue discovered not the flimsy 
disguise until too late. ; 

Taking advantage of the absence of the King, who was 
absent on a journey to Chamberry, and, assisted by her brother 
who resided at Paris, with whom she bad corresponded on the 
subject, relays of post-horses were provided at short distances, 
By these arrangements she was enabled todepart from Turin, 
and be half way to Paris, before Amadeus was apprised of her 
departure. The jewels presented to her, witha leiter for the 
King, were found upon her toilette. Lu this episile she apolo- 
gised for the step she had taken, imputing it to the anguish 
of repentance for her sinful life. For bis kindness and atten- 
tions she expressed acknowledgment; but concluded with 
earnestly intreating his Majesty to be reconciled to the Queen, 
as it would add considerably to her peace of mind to hear 
that she was no longer the occasion of separating him from 
so good and worthy a woman. Victor, chagrined at her ab- 
rupt departure, and apparent want of tenderness, iu a transport 
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of rage bitterly cursed the whole sex ; but, impelled rather by 
necessity than inclination, reluctantly followed her advice, 

The countess, unhappy, though considérably enriched, and 
still feeling the impressions of her first love—that love which, 
however faithless or unworthy the object of it, or we ourselves 
may prove; is’ seldom recollected without emotion,—in the 
hope of being able to compensate for her failings by her future 
good conduct, and of emerging from the infamy of ber 
condition, planned a reconcilistion with her husband. This 
purpose she very naturally wished to accomplish without sub- 
jecting herself*to the mortification of a potorious refusal ; aud 
an opportanity soon offered of putting her scheme intoexecution 
her own way, 

A poblic entertainment, with a grand masquerade, being 
annemieed to be given by a prince of the blood, a few louis. 
dors to bis valet enabled his lady to find out that the Count 
de Verue was to be present, as also to become acquainted with 
the dress he wasto wear. While making these enquiries, the 
unfaithful wife could not help detaining the servant, an old 
and faithful domestic of the family, to ask him a few questions 
concerning his master, the life he led, and the company he 


kept. 

Phe feelings of the countess may be guessed at, when the 
valet informed her that his master had neither enjoyed health 
nor spirits since he had left Turin ; and that his’ sister, alarmed 
at the state of his health, having insisted on consuliing a 
physician, he described the disease of the count as an affection 
of the mind, entirely out of the reach of medicine, and recom 
mended company and dissipation. It was on this principle, 
tlre valet added, that his unhappy master was prevailed upon 
to accompany her to the approaching masquerade, as he 
usually saw very. little company, buispent the greatest part of 
his time alone*in his room ; his attention being chiefly exercised 
by a picture, on which he fixed liis melancholy eyes tor hours 
togetlier. 

« A picture !” replied the countess,with augmented emotian; 
# of whom ?” 

** Of yourself, Madam,” replied the valet, in an emphatic ex« 
pressive manner, and instantly quitted the apartment. 

As ifsiruck by a dagger, the faithless wife instantly sank on 
the floor, in the agonies of remorse and repentance. 

While she had been passing her unhallowed hours in gilded 
folly and wantonness, het deserted husband, the object of her 
earliést love, and for whom, even in the moments of infdelity, 
she was not able wholly to suppress her affection,—her deserted 
husband had been solitary, disconsolate, comfortless, nnd un- 
happy ; Muntaining bis own honour, bat still unable to forget 
ihe unfaithtal blaster of bis happiness. 
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Such reflections stimulaied the countess to pursue her, pure 
pose with: augmented. eagerness: she prepared. for the ‘Mas- 
querade, and, curiously enough, resolved to appear in the; 
assumed character of Diana. ;, ' 

The day which was to decide her fate.at length arrived, and, 
as midnight approached, being conducted ,tothe festive spot, 
she was literally what sheappeared to be; the goddess of the 
night. As she intended, her splendid and. expensive. dress, 
ornamented with jewels which were. not within the reach; of 
common finances, and her superior air and deportment, attracte: 
ed general admiration. I: was some time before the count 
appeared : when at last he entered the room, supported by his 
sister, his debilitated frame and slow pace soon caught her eye 
—he was the ghost of departed joy: 

Having seated himself near where she sat, the countess soon 
contrived to enter into conversation with him, in that ‘kind of 
audible whisper which on such occasions is the general vehicle 
of folly:or impurity. From the state .of her feelings, she was 
unable to exhibit external gaiety while discontent sat heavy at 
her heart ; she either affected, or actually experienced, indis- 
position, and expressed a wish to retire, stating at the’same time, 
with apparent regret, that her carriage was sent: home, with 
orders not to return until a late hour. The count, feeling 
interested in the fair stranger, immediately offered to attend 
her home in his own coach, which he had: ordered to wait as 
designing only a short stay. With apparent reluctance, but 
inward satisfaction, the countess accepted his offer, and they 
were driven to a house, in magnificence nearly approaching to a 
palace, in the fauxbourg St. Germain. , 

Here, though ill able, the count insisted on handing his fair 
companion from the coach : as she descended, the mask, either 
by accident or design, dropped from her face,and the unfortu- 
nate nobleman discovered that countenance which he had so 
often contemplated with tenderness drowned in tears, 

He paused for a moment, distracted by love, which was still 
ardent, and resentment, proportionably keen. A sense of 
honour joined the latter, and it predominated: in the angauish 
of a husband irreparably injured he turned from the woman he 
had once adored-without uttering a word. 

The miserable countess, sinking under the horrors of her 
situation, was conveyed by theattendanis to her apartment ; aod 
De Verue, notwithsanding the state of his health, soon after 
joined a regiment on actual service, and met with that death 
which had to him become indifferent. There is a sensibility 
vpon which certain kinds of calamity operate like a blight ; 
such was that of the Count de Verue. 

The self-abandoumeut of the Count de Verue, however, is by 
ho means recommended for example. Itis affecting, because 
VOL, 57. SL 
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ov his part probably involuntary and overwhelming. Fhe hus- 
ban @'who'can teat frotm his bosom the dart planted there bya 
fiithleds wife is more to be admired, but sympathy has less to do 
with reason than with feeling. 

. As to you, ladies, “if ever dazzled for a tmotment with the 
weretrieious splendour of a titled courtezan, think of the Count 
de Verue, and be satisfied that either thé heart isconsumed by 
a sense of degradatiot, or that vice, tike the fabled Upas tree, 
lins rendered the boson Which contaiis it a region ofdesolation, 
in whieh nothing bealthy cah exist.—The first implies misery ; 
the second ensures contempt. 





PRIVATE GAMING-HOUSE IN PARIS. 


A Foreigner is iavited to an evening party: the Joxury of 
the apartments, and the number of Indies and gentlemen, 
dressed in the mestelegant style, enchant him. . The mosic 
is exquisite, the singing delightful, the daveing enchanting ; 
the parties are fatigued ; eard tables are set out : the foreigner 
sees them covered with gold; he is iavited to play ; they are 
sure to have some game that he knows: he resists—he yields, 
or, if an Englishman, he is absolutely wanted for a whist table; 
.he plays—he beses hig money, and discovers rather too late, 
that he is iu a gaming house, surrounded by titled sharpers. 





ANECDOTE, 


At the last Anniversary Dinner of the Marine Society, on 
the Duke of Clarence, among other observations, observe 
e', that wlienhe was the commander of a 28 gun frigate on 
the Cork station, he landed in that city. The guard of honour 
‘of the 58tb regimen:, by which he was received, was commanded 
by a lieutenant. That lieutenaet was the present Duke of 
Wellington, and, strange to tell, tbe first time his Royal High- 
ness met him afterwards, was at dinner with the Queen, when 
‘he had become a Koight of the Garter, a Duke, and the great- 
‘est Genera! of the age, This circumstance his Royal Highness 
mentioned to show, that in«this country merit would carry 
individuals to the highest stations ;and, in the course of his own 
professional services, he had kaowa many other proofs of the 
same truth, 





Question by L. H. of Plymstock. 


ETERMINE @ numbers in the proportion of & to 7, the 
sum of whose squares is $58,6, 














































POETRY. 


a 


Farewell Address spoken by Mr. Kemble, at the Edinburgh Theatre, on 
the 5th of April, 1817. 
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WRITTEN BY WALTER SCOTT, ESQ. 


AS the worn war-horse, at the trumpet’s sonnd, 
Krects his mane, and peighs, and paws the ground, 
Disdains the ease his generous lord assigns, 
And longs tg rush on the embattled lines: 

So |, your plaudits ringing on mine ear, 

| -Can scarce sustain to think our parting near ; 
To think my scenic hour for ever past, 

, And that those valued plaudits are my last. 


ww" 


But years steal on ; and higher duties crave 

, Some space between the theatre and the grave; 
‘That Irke the Roman in the Capitol, 

2 1 thay adjust my mantle ere I fall; 

, My life’s brief act ia public service flown, 

; The last, the closing scene, must be my own. 


Here, then, adieu! while yet-some well:graced parts 
? May nx an ancient favourrte in your hearts, 

Not quite to be forgotteh, even when 

You look of better actors, younger men : 

And it your bosoms own this kindly debt 

Of old reraembrance, how shall mine forget ? 

Oh how forget {—how oft T hither came 

In anxivus hope, how oft returned with fame | 

) How oft around your cirele this weak hand 

Has waved immortal Shakespeare’s magic wand, 

Till the full burst of inspiration came, 

* AndT have felt, and you have fanned the flame! 

By memory treasured, while her reign endures, 

These hours must live and ai} their charms ate your's. 


Oh favour'’d land! renowned for arts and arms, 

For manly talents and for female charms, 

Could this full bosom prompt the siaking line, 

What fervent benedictions now were thine! 

But my last part is played, my knell is rung, 

When e’en your praise falls faltering from my tongue ; 
fend all that you can hear, or EF can tell, 

Is—friends and patrons, hail! and FARE YOU WELL! 





THE MILITIA DRAUGHT—A TALE, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ** YORKSHIRE ANGLING,” &c. 


H° RID the time to all the village race, 
Worse than the measles, or the scarlet fever, 
When a Mititia. DRAUOHT takes place— 
A draught more odious to the look 
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Than:learn’d apothecary ever shook, 
Which seeks unhappy swains trom home to sever. 
How happy they, who can display, 
To their sage Worships’ satisfaction, 
Some hinderance tounaétial action ; 
Their sorrows soon are turn’d to joys; 
A bone awry—A blinking eye— 
An elbow out—a sunken snout, 
Their happy owneyss’ dearly prize; 
And dwarfsh sculs, who heretofore 
Their humble fcvr feet stature bore 
With discont ent—now boast their /istleness; 
Whilst, to shun the dread cuckade, 
Even stutterers, it is said, 
Will their imp—edi- ments aloud express, 


It happened lately, in a lowly cot, 
There dwelt an ancient dame, 
Who vegetables reared, and some pence got 
By vending in a feighbouring town the same; 
Indeed she gained'a Irving by the job. 
Theie came thé nen of power to know— 
How many dweit her humple roof below ? 
** Good lack! Sars!” was the dame’s reply, 
Here no one lives but I, 
And Bos.” 
*¢ Bob!— Bob what ?””—the overseer inquired, 
And asked ’till he was tired ; 
He had no other name she did insist— 
So ** Bob” was placed upon the fatal list ; 
And, to Dame Dorcas’ heart-telt moan, 
Poor Bob was drawn, 
The day is come, big with the fate 
Of many a wight. ‘The Quorum sate 
On incapacities or fitness to decide. 
Soon in their presence the good dame appeared 
Ia Bobby’s cause— demanding to be heard. 
** Oh! take him not,” she cried, 
‘* My helpmate, and my stay, 
Which I so lony and lovingly have reared— 
Oh! good your Worships take him not away.” 
But all her prayers were nought—tor the sage Quorum, 
Insisted Bob should be produced before ’em 
Forth went the dame, and soon retuined, 
While streaming tears within her furrows burned, 
And all made way to let her pass— 
When to the astonishea Worships she— 
Produced her ass! 


Lymington, April 10. H. 











ODE TO SLEEP. 
BY J. CLARIS, CANTERBURY. 


H sleep! and must the only hour 
In which my soul ss free, 
My lonely joy, relentless power! 
3e¢ sacrihced to thee? 
Oh! turn away thy leaden wing, 
Nor veil as yet imine eyes; 
For I must taste the classic spring 
Day’s Lurid course denice 
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